THE CHOICE  OF  A  PRIME  MINISTER

of the Liberal party) together and ask if either of them could form a
Government with a parliamentary majority.1 This would of course have
avoided the necessity of the King choosing between a Labour Govern-
ment and a Liberal Government, and should not be ruled out as a
possibility in some conditions; but in the conditions of 1923 such action
would have been represented by some Labour politicians as an attempt
to keep the Socialists out.

Mr Baldwin's own inclination was to resign forthwith without meeting
Parliament, but eventually he agreed with the King that it was his duty
to let the House of Commons decide. Moreover, Mr Baldwin made it
plain that he would not form an alliance with the Liberals for the sole
purpose of keeping Labour out. He had 'killed one coalition and would
never join another';2 nor did he think it fair for the two bourgeois
parties to join to keep the Labour party out. Other Conservative
leaders were not so complacent, and Lord Stamfordham was deluged
with bright ideas:

Lord Balfour advanced a very tentative opinion that a Conservative
Government might still survive under his own leadership or that of
Mr Neville Chamberlain; Lord Younger suggested that Mr Baldwin might
agree to serve in a coalition under Mr Asquith; Lord Derby felt that
Mr Austen Chamberlain ought to succeed Mr Baldwin and might then be
able to secure Liberal support; Mr St Loe Strachey, editor of the Spectator,
made the startling proposal that Mr McKenna (who was not then even a
Member of Parliament) should be asked by the King to form a' Government
of National Trustees' who should hold office for two years.3

On the other hand, Mr Asquith, when consulted, expressed the opinion
that when the Government was defeated in the House of Commons the
King should summon the leader of the Labour party. The King himself
took the same view. He considered that the Government should meet
Parliament and that, if it was defeated, he should send for Mr MacDonald.
It was done accordingly.

In 1924, as in 1945 and 1951, there was no difficulty of any kind.
In 1924 the Conservative party had a majority, and George V sent for
Mr Baldwin; in 1945 the Labour party won the election and George VI
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